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which, to me, seem curious and, for so gifted a man,
unreal:

e I love Sir Walter Scott/ he wrote,c with all my heart;
and, my mother excepted, I think he has done more to
form my character than any other influence ; for he is the
soul of purity, chivalry, respect for women and healthy
religious feeling.'

It would seem indeed as if the misunderstanding
that arises between the romantic and the classic tem-
peraments is due, not so much to any conflict between
imagination and reason, as to the fact that whereas
the classic finds pleasure in recognition, the romantic
derives his own greatest stimulus from surprise. To
the classic, as to Dr. Johnson, c the value of every
story depends upon its being true. A story is a picture
either of an individual or of human nature in general.
If it is false, it is a picture of nothing/ Yet it is not
truth only which is essential if classic interest is to be
durably aroused ; that truth must be * recognizable *
in the sense that it must contain a sufficient proportion
of thoughts, feelings and associations analogous to
those of our own modern experience. The Middle
Ages, the sixteenth and even the seventeenth centuries
do not provide those c parallel circumstances and
kindred images to which we readily conform our
minds '. Their lack of actuality, and even of reality,
deprives the classic of those pleasures of recognition
which he most enjoys, and leads him to regard these
dim events, either as misty fantasies, or else as so
remote from his own experience as to possess an
archaeological but not a human interest. To the
romantic on the other hand, what is enjoyable is that